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A MIND NOT USED IS A MIND 


ABUSED: A MESSAGE TO 
GRADUATES! 


You are living through one of the most as- 
tounding periods in the history of the whole 
human race. No doubt similar occurrences in 
miniature have taken place in the world many 
times in the past; but you have been given an 
active part in a drama of enormous extent. You 
have been privileged to read about it, hear about 
it over the radio, see it in the newsreel, have 
talked to some of those who have served in the 
war, and you have been preparing yourself to 
do your part in this world erisis in aecordance 
with what your nation believes is the most im- 
portant and desirable thing for you to do. You 
have had the privilege of attending a university 
in a period just before that in which the Army 
and Navy of the country have taken over the 
responsibility for our young men who have 
The boys 


reached the age of eighteen years. 
and girls who follow you will have many de- 
cisions made for them, not by their parents or 
their families, but by the government. Its de- 
cisions will be dominant. 

The university has been adjusting most of its 
work in such a way as to do its part in the 

1An address to the graduating class, Stanford 
University, July 13, 1943. 


By 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


CHANCELLOR, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


preparation of young Amerieans for national 
service—some in the laboratory, some in the hos- 
pital, some in the home, but many in actual 
combat. 

You have grown up in the period between two 
wars. You have seen depression, concern as to 
the future of government, reckless expenditure 
and new conceptions of government. You have 
You have heard 


Hindu 


philosophy and from Communism to the life of 


lived in the midst of debate. 
everything discussed from atheism to 
the Maharaja. 

We have tried here at Stanford, not only to 
give you training and preparation that will fit 
into life in some practical way and that will give 
you interest and oeeupation, but also to let you 
know something of those ideals and attitudes 
that have made man great. You have learned 
that there were great men in Greece in a period 
when science was just beginning to germinate 
and that there have been built up through these 
great men in Greece and those who followed 
them in all parts of the world new conceptions 
of the universe. You have found out that re- 
ligions have had a profound effeet upon the 
human race and that through these religions 
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man seeks a relationship to other men and to 


the universe that is unique among all living 
things. Whether you have realized it or not, 


most of you have acquired a philosophy of life, 
perhaps immature and uncertain; but the way 
in which you and other young men and women 
of this country have approached the problem 
of this war and your participation in it has con- 
vinced me that you have done more basically 
hard thinking and have been less willing to ae- 
cept slogans and totem-pole decisions than any 
previous group of university students. 

We hope that your mind has been expanded 
and by We 


hope that you have a willingness to look at any- 


enriched your experiences here. 
thing with clear vision and with as little preju- 
All of us, of 


surround ourselves with some patterns of think- 


dice as possible. course, have to 
ing and attitudes in order to be reasonably eom- 
fortable, but the culture of man has now a uni- 
versality which you have no doubt glimpsed, at 
least to some extent. It is this universal quality 
that will intrigue the university man or woman 
of today and of the future. 

You will have to fasten your roots firmly in 
some loeal area. You will have to base your 
future on yourself and your eapacity to work 
and understand. As an educated man you will 
have the responsibility, not only of taking care 
of yourself and your family, but also of finding 
margins that ean go into the service of the com- 
munity, the state, the nation, and even of the 
world. It will take all of our men and women 
of training and good will and of understanding 
to get the human family out of the mess that it 
is in. We have turned too many responsibilities 
over to others and have taken too few for our- 


THE “INSIDE” STORY OF 


NEW YORK TIMES” TEST 


So violent—and, if I may say so, unfair—has 
been the reaction of some educators to The New 
York Times test that, as one of the designers of 
that survey, I beg a little space to call attention 
to the story behind the story. 

First, let us examine for a moment precisely 
what standard of testing Dr. Allan Nevins and I 
tried to establish for the survey. 

Obviously, we decided to avoid the pet testing 
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selves. Every time you lose a liberty by turning 
it over to the government you have given a 
bureaucrat more power and have contributed to 
his salary. Keep alert to all that goes on about 
you. Use your head and remember that a mind 
not used is a mind abused. In your experience 
with our student government and the honor 
code you have had a glimpse of what it means to 
participate in the life around you and to accept 
responsibility. Some of you have not responded 
to the call of these ideals, but most of you have. 
This respect for honor, this willingness to give 
the neighbor a chance, this realization of the 
need of order and reason so that the university 
will not be disturbed and damaged by unfor- 
tunate or unwise action of its students, can all 
lay the basis for community citizenship. 

In the years that I have been at Stanford J 
have developed more and more faith in student 
participation, in student government and in the 
control of the students by themselves. Although 
this plan is full of inadequacies and difficulties 
it is by far better than anything else. The in- 
troduction of the same sort of self-governing 
system among the peoples of the various nations 
is the only way I see to get even a reasonable 
amount of order and of peace in the world. 
Life is a struggle, human beings are fighters— 
they are the best fighters on earth. If we can 
get them to fight for something else than power 
and ean establish in their hearts the desire to 
be good neighbors and the sense of a partici- 
pating community and world responsibility, the 
shadows of this great war will be followed by a 
brighter period in human history than we have 


ever known. 


By 
HUGH RUSSELL FRASER 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY 


“THE 


methods of the professors of education—testing 
methods which have gone far to undermine the 
whole structure of education, not merely in his- 
tory but in the three R’s. Every reader of this 
journal is familiar with those methods. They 
include three or four possible answers, only one 
of which is correct. The student is asked to put 
a check mark after the correct one. 

This is known as the “lazy man’s dream” in 
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testing devices. It permits wholesale marking of 


apers, sometimes by machine. It not only 


facilitates guessing, but a correct answer that 
izht not ever oceur to the student is thus often 


put forward as the student’s own. 


We decided 


to put the student on his own responsibility; to 


We decided on a fresh approach. 


require him to put the answer in his own words. 
This, of eourse, is shocking, and the professors 
of edueation will never forgive us. For we un- 
covered something that should have been de- 
cently eovered—namely, an astounding ignor- 
ance of the simple rules of grammar and 
punctuation, plus miserable spelling. 

Secondly, we decided to avoid trick questions, 
or questions of a too difficult or complicated 
nature. 

Thirdly, we determined to avoid questions 
concerned only with isolated facts or dates. 
Thus, only one question concerning a date was 
used, and that was used because it was more 
than a date—because it was a high-water mark 
in a great nation-wide agitation. 

And finally, and most important of all, we 
decided to limit ourselves—so far as possible— 


to “index” questions—that is, questions not im- 
portant in themselves but on the basis of which, 
if the student could not give the answer, he 
could logically be presumed to be ignorant of 
many far more complicated and _ significant 
phases of our history. 

Thus, for example, the kind of question we 
would liked to have asked—say, “What was the 
political philosophy of John C, Calhoun and 
what bearing did it have on the origins of the 
Civil War?”—we could not ask for the simple 
and obvious reason that time and space did not 
permit. 

But we did ask: “Name the home state of the 
following men during the period of their politi- 
cal prominence,” and then listed ten names, be- 
ginning with John C. Calhoun. 

Now, obviously, it is not important intrinsi- 
cally to know that Calhoun came from South 
Carolina, or that James K. Polk was president 
during the Mexican War, but how much of the 
background of the Civil War or the nature of the 
Mexican War would it be possible for a student 
to know without at one and the same time being 
able to identify Calhoun or Polk? 

Is it possible that we were naive in imagining 
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that 
dent to know anything about the origins of the 


it would be virtually impossible for a stu- 


Civil War, or the powerful influence of the man 
Calhoun, and yet not know the native state with 
And what shall 
we say of Paul P. Boyd, dean of the College of 


which he was so closely linked ? 


Arts and Sciences of the University of Ken- 
tucky who, in ScHoout anp Society, May 29, 
tells us almost gleefully that he was wholly 
ignorant of the name of the President during 
the Mexican War? 

“The test,” he says, “is not a valid one. It is 
not worth the time and trouble it took to pre- 
pare it.” I wonder. Perhaps we were all wrong. 
Perhaps we should have resorted to the favorite 
technique of the professors of education and 


“Did 


ride use (a) an 


adopted a question like the following: 
Paul 
automobile, (b) bieyele, (ec) horse, or (d) air- 
What 


been obtained with such a technique! 


Revere on his famous 
eould have 
The eol- 
lege freshman would have had a field-day jug- 
But such a test would 


plane?” marvelous results 


gling the probabilities. 
have indicated virtually nothing as to their basie 
knowledge of American history. 

But, to hit at the root of things, we stuck to 
the “index” type of question. We applied this 
technique even to the field of geography which, 
of course, is the setting of history. Thus, three 
out of four students, did not know that Cleve- 
Lake Erie or St. 
Mississippi. Yet it is hardly possible to have 
any idea of the lay of the land of the great 


land was on Louis on the 


Mississippi Valley without knowing that one of 
the largest cities of the nation is located on the 
river that dominates it. Nor is it possible to 
have any knowledge of the Great Lakes region 
without being able to place Cleveland on Lake 
Erie. Is it “trivia” to know what the country 
looks like? 

That is what our critics, led by Erling Hunt, 
writing in the journal of the National Couneil 
for the Social Studies, have charged us with— 
seeking “trivia.” 

Now, I ask in all fairness, is it “trivia” to be 
able to state at least two of the contributions 
of Thomas Jefferson te the political, social, or 
economic development of the United States? 

Is it “trivia” to expect the student to name 
four of the fifteen specific freedoms guaranteed 
to the individual in the Bill of Rights? 
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Is is “trivia” to ask him to name only two of 
the powers granted to the Congress by the Con- 
stitution ? 

Many of our erities, on seeing the slightest 
weakness in a question, rush in with the most 
and, if you will pardon me, silly— 


Thu 


coneerned 


ponderous 
argument, s, for example, one of our ques- 
tions wa with two of the econtribu- 


tions to the nation of Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 


eoln, and T. Roosevelt. In framing this 
question, Dr. Nevins and I recognized that many 
of the students would not be able to name any- 
thing more definite than “President of the 
United States.” We, therefore, decided to lean 


over backward in favor of the student making 
uch a reply as, in a sense, it could be defended. 
was to 
Yet 
identify even two of the contributions 
the 


Our object give every possible leeway 


to the student. three out of four students 


could not 
famous Americans to 


ol any ol the four 


nation! 
No, 


they are not. But they are shocked that “Presi- 


But are our erities appalled at this fact? 


{ 


dent of the United States” was counted as one 


of the correet answers! 

Now, one brief word as to the pet charge of 
the eritics of the test: namely, that the great 
there 


the 


facetious. lt 
that 


matter never came up when Pittsburgh, Phila- 


bulk of the answers were 


Was any truth in this, it is curious 


delphia, and New York papers questioned stu- 


dents who took the test. Invariably, the stu- 
dents questioned complained that they had had 
very little American history in high school; one 

id he never took it as the course was elective; 
another said the subjeet matter of most of the 


questions Was never mentioned in class. 


Secondly, the supposedly facetious answers 


contusion of histori 


t ol 
eal personalities with contemporary figures—a 


natural eonfusion in view of the substitution of 


current events tor American 


a discussion ol 


Mwemt@ . « s 
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history in thousands of schools. Thus, students 
confused Walt Whitman and Paul Whiteman; 
Roger Taney and Roger Touhy, Chicago gangs- 
ter; Jay Cooke and the North Pole explorer; 
Nicholas Biddle and Francis Biddle, the present 
Attorney General. 

The truth is that with the exception of a few 
states, led by the shining example of the State 
of New York, the professors of education have 
sueceeded in substituting many and varied things 
—ranging all the way from current events to 
a detailed study of the history of the local water 
system—for the history of the United States. 

In faet, to quote the brilliant article by Ber- 
Voto in the July, 1943, Harpers, 
“. . , the problem of illiteracy used to involve 


nard De 


It now 
For 


knowledge of our past is indispensable to the 


teaching people how to read and write. 
involves teaching them American history. 


effective functioning of our society.” 

The challenge is plain. Both now and after 
the war, our democracy will be subjected to 
tremendous stresses and strains. How can we 
effectively meet these stresses and strains and 
still stay within the fabrie of our form of gov- 
ernment without a basic understanding of the 
nature of our institutions and traditions? 

Nor is it a simple matter of improving our 


American history instruction. This will be very 


fine as far as it goes. The real problem goes 
deeper. It is one of high-school graduation 


requirements. 

Of what good are state laws requiring Amer- 
ican history to be taught or “offered’”’—the sta- 
tistics of which are so glibly recited by U. S. 
matter 


Commissioner Studebaker—when, as a 


of fact, thousands of high schools do not re- 

quire the student to take what is offered? 
Obviously, here is the nub of the whole prob- 

lem, and one that primarily concerns the Com- 


mittee on American History. 





GUARANTEEING “FREEDOM FROM 
WANT” IN PART AN EDU- 
CATIONAL PROBLEM 


\ PROPOSAL that business, including farms, be 


taxed for each worker and the money used to 
workers 


trained necessary 


produce the highly 


to maintain the huge postwar publie debt, has 
been advaneed by Thomas C. Boushall, chair- 
man of the Committee on Edueation, the U. S. 
Chamber of president, the 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia. Mr. Boushall 
spoke before the Summer Conference on Busi- 


Commerce, and 
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ness Education, July 28, sponsored by the New 
York University department of business eduea- 
tion and the Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national fraternity for teachers of business sub- 


jects. He said in part: 


There will be a primary problem in the postwar 
world—the adequate employment of the people. 
We face in the coming hectie days of dynamie 
peace the tragedy of the unskilled labor of boys 
and girls, grown men and women, who, if they 
were but upgraded in technical capacity to operate 
highly powered modern machinery, could produce 
goods and service in multiples above their work 
as unskilled laborers. 

The challenge I lay down for edueation is that 
the upgrading, the training, the education of the 
skills of the American working force, be developed 
as an instrument whereby America may meet the 
postwar challenge of optimum employment and ade- 
quate production. We can thus make of this a sue- 
cessful people in the coming days of peace. 

The challenge I accept for business is that if 
education can and will demonstrate its willingness 
and ability so to train our youth and adults to 
become skilled producers of goods and _ services, 
that 
enable them to consume these products, business 
further 
instruments of 


earning therefor wages and_ salaries will 


meet the cost of the 


of the 


will necessary per- 


fection education to this 


ORG . + % 


AMERICAN AID IN FOREIGN-LIBRARY 
REHABILITATION URGED BY 
THE ALA 


Because hundreds of important libraries 
abroad have been looted, bombed, or destroyed 
by Axis censors, the postwar rehabilitation of 
foreign libraries has been recommended as a 
problem for consideration by the U. S. govern- 
ment in a memorandum issued by the Interna- 
tional Relations Board of the American Library 
Association. 

The government is asked to promote and c¢o- 
ordinate postwar rehabilitation by demanding 
the return of looted material and by assuring 
facilities for a prompt reopening and rebuild- 
ing of libraries. The International Relations 
Board points out the importance of libraries 
in the program for re-education of adults and 


youth in Axis and oceupied countries. 


According to the memorandum, general gov- 
ernmental responsibilities include the mainte- 
nance of channels for the exchange of ideas 
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with friendly nations during the war, and the 
re-establishment of such channels with enemy 
or enemy-controlled countries when hostilities 
cease; provision of copyright, postal, and tariff 
regulations which will stimulate international 
exchange of cultural materials; and co-opera- 
tion with private agencies involved in inter- 
national cultural activities. The memorandum 
indorses expansion of the present government 
program for sending American bocks abroad as 
cultural emissaries, and for maintaining Amer- 
ican libraries in foreign countries. The authors 
emphasize that the distribution of American 
books abroad must be planned to encourage 
rather than to hinder sales of American books 
in foreign countries through commercial chan- 
nels. 

Because American librarianship has devel 
oped highly efficient technical skills, it is ex 
pected that many countries will turn to the 
United States 


tion of libraries. 


for assistance in the rehabilita- 
The government is asked to 
help formulate procedures for selecting and 
representatives to be sent 


training library 


abroad, and to arrange as promptly as pos- 
sible for postwar interchange of students, prac- 
Kor 


further information apply to Publie Relations 


ticing librarians, and subject specialists. 


Division, American Library Association, 520 


North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS MAIN- 
TAIN THEIR POPULARITY 


THE workshop plan of instruction continues 
to grow in scope and popularity. From Tulane 
University, ScHoot AND Society has received an 
account of an “education workshop” which is 
said to be “the only one of its type in the 


country.” 


In a co-operative effort, Tulane, the Louisiana 
State Department of Education, and the public 
and private schools of New Orleans are each con 
tributing to the primary objective of the work- 


shop, ‘‘to help teachers in teaching.’’ 


E. J. Kircher, associate professor of eduea- 
tion at the university and supervisor of the 
workshop, reports that the demonstration class 
of thirty children, who are getting their first 
taste of high school, was organized by Alice 
Cobb, English New 


specialist in education, 
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Orleans public schools. The class, which is 
taught by Roberta Green and observed by teach- 
ers enrolled in the workshop, provides “a good 
cross-section of pupils found in any regular 
classroom.” Emphasis is placed upon English 


and reading, especially individual reading. 
After two hours of observation, the teachers 

meet each day for a discussion period, under the 

directorship of Lou LaBrant, professor of En- 


rlish education, New York University. 


New Mexico Highlands University (Las 
Vegas) econdueted an Inter-American Work- 


shop, June 7-July 16, under the sponsorship 


of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
A “unique educational program for a body of 
twenty students, carefully chosen for a mini- 
mum of two years of college edueation, occu- 
pation as teachers in Spanish-speaking rural 
communities, good grades, and residence within 
hearing distanee of KFUN, local radio station,” 
was developed for the purpose of preparing 
these teachers to “go back to their communities 
conduet radio 


and listening groups for the 


broadeasts next fall and winter.” 

Quiney Guy Burris, head of the department 
of English at the university, was in charge of 
the eurriculum, which consisted of a series of 
lectures on the problems of health, sanitation, 
soil conservation, farm security, home extension, 
the sociology of minorities, and sociological ex- 
periments in isolated New Mexican communities. 

The objectives of the workshop have been to lift 
the general standard of the Spanish-speaking mi- 
nority in New Mexico and to prepare them to serve 
as a link for the improvement of Inter-American 
relations. 

An Inter-American Workshop was held at the 

Denver, June 21—July 23. The 
theme was “The Spanish American Minority in 


the Southwest 


University of 


and Inter-American Relations.” 


Wilhelmina Hill, assistant professor of educa- 


tion, directed the workshop; Prudence Bost- 
wick, high-school co-ordinator, Denver public 
schools, served as associate director. Staff- 


members included among others Samuel Guy 


Inman, professor of international relations, 


University of Pennsylvania; John Englekirk, 
Office of the 


Affairs; and Ben M. Cherrington, professor of 


Coordinator of Inter-American 


international relations, and director, Social Sei- 


ence Foundation, University of Denver. The 
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project was sponsored jointly by the university 
and the Office of the 
Ameriean Affairs. 


Coordinator of Inter 


THE CBS “AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE 
AIR” RETURNS OCTOBER 11 


DETAILED program plans for the 1943-44 sea 
son of the Columbia network’s “American 
School of the Air” have been announced by the 
The 
largest classroom” returns to the air on Monday, 
October 11, and continues through April 28, 
1944, presenting 130 programs devoted to sci- 


ence, world geography, musi¢ appreciation, liter- 


system’s education department. “world’s 


ature, and current’ events. (WABC-CBS, 
Mondays through Fridays, 9:15-9:45 AM, 


EWT; 2:30-3:00 PM, CWT; 9: 30-10: 00 AM, 
MWT; 1:30-2:00 PM, PWT.) 

Full details of the five-days-a-week series are 
outlined in the “Teacher’s Manual and Class- 
room Guide,” which is These 
manuals, utilized by 180,000 classroom teachers 
during the past season, are distributed to teach- 
ers by CBS stations in the United States and by 
Broadeasting Corporation in 


‘ now available. 


the Canadian 
Canada, 

The program, formerly titled “School of the 
Air of the Americas,” has been redesignated by 
the OWI as the official channel for the coming 
year through which news information and in- 
struction for civilian activities will be conveyed 
to children and young people, teachers, and 
parents. 

Six programs will be written, produced, and 
directed in Canada. Dates for these broadeasts 
are November 4 and 29, 1943, January 6, Febru- 
ary 23, and March 9 and 14, 1944. 

The NEA continues to indorse the programs. 
Other co-operating organizations include Science 
Service, the Musie Educators National Con- 
ference, the Association for Arts in Childhood, 
and the New York City Board of Education. 

The five programs are as follows: 

Mondays—The Tools of Science. 

Tuesdays—Gateways to Music. 

Wednesdays—New Horizons—World Geography. 

Thursdays—Tales from Far and Near. 

Fridays—This Living World. 


Roy Chapman Andrews, distinguished ex- 
plorer and geographer, will resume his Wednes- 
day geography series, again being written by 
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Colonel Hans Christian Adamson, Army Air 
Corps. 

New York City’s Board of Edueation will eon- 
tinue to supply student participants for the dis- 
cussion portion of the series, “This Living 
World,” and, while many of the network affili- 
ates will earry the student discussion originating 
WABC, at least 47 CBS 
simultaneously — similar 


from stations will 


broadeast discussions 
with loeal students participating. 

The “American Sehool of the Air,” which is 
produced by the edueation department of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, is presented as 
Lyman Bryson is director of 
the department; Leon Levine, broadeast director. 


a publie service. 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

THE following announcement has been sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society by William E. Donovan, 
publications manager, University of California: 

Building now for a feasible plan of postwar re- 
construction and a lasting peace, the department 
of correspondence instruction of the University of 
California Extension Division is presenting facts 
for thinking people in a series of 14 pamphlets 
entitled ‘‘The Fight for Freedom.’’ 
now ready for distribution and may be ordered for 


These are 


an enrollment fee of $2.50 for the series, from the 
department at Berkeley, 4, Calif. 

Writen by several of the university’s leading 
authorities on history, economies, political science, 
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law, and journalism, the papers unite in the eom 
mon purpose of analyzing the backgrounds of coun 
tries engaged in the present world conflict, each 
from a different point of view, but all directed 
toward increasing the people’s understanding and 
recognition of the problems facing a _ postwar 
world. 

An extensive 


bibliography accompanies the 


series, to be mailed as a unit, and, in addition, to 
those who enroll is extended the privilege of writ 


ing in for further explanations or comment. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
INDIANS IN PERU 


Tue Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs reports the institution in Peru of a 
new rural-edueation program for the country’s 
more than 4,000,000 Indians. The plan is to 
teach the native population not only reading 
and writing but methods of improving its liv 
ing and economic conditions. The Indians will 
also be taught how “to exercise their rights 
and duties as citizens of a 120-year-old nation.” 

The project is already under way with the estab 
Within 


a year it is expected that 450 teachers, specialists 


lishment of ten teacher-training schools. 


in rural and Indian education, will go into the field 
to staff 65 rural schools, as the first step in giving 
the Indians a new concept of their place in the life 
of the nation. Nine such schools, in the depart 


ments of Junin and Puno, are now in operation. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

DorotHy SCHAFFTER, professor of political 
science, Vassar College, is to become president 
of Connecticut College for Women (New Lon- 
don) in the fall, sueceeding Katharine Blunt, 
whose intention to retire as president was an- 
nounced in ScHooL AND Society, November 1, 
1941. 

CHARLES SEYMOUR, president, Yale Univer- 
sity, has been appointed by Governor Raymond 
E. Baldwin as chairman of a postwar planning 
board of 15 members. An act of the 1943 Gen- 
eral Assembly provides for appointment of a 
board to plan for the readjustment and recon- 
version of agriculture, manufacturing, business, 
and mereantile activities in Connecticut from a 
wartime to a peacetime basis. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM HENRY EHN- 
nic, U. S. military attaché to the U. 
Guatemala, has been placed in charge of the 


S. legation, 


Guatemalan Military Academy. 


Lenox D. Baker, head of the orthopaedic 
service, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), and 
Helen Kaiser have been named medical director 
and technical director, respectively, of the new 
School of Physical Therapy (Duke University), 
which opens September 27. 


A. W. Hurp, formerly dean, Hamline Univer- 
sity (St. Paul, Minn.), goes to the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia (Richmond), as director of 
educational research and service. 

THREE appointments to the faculty of the 
School of University, 
have been announced: T. R. Ybarra, professor 


Journalism, Columbia 
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School; William O. Trapp, 


Panwitt, as- 


in the Graduate 
associate professor, and Fred ws 


sistant professor. 


Promotions of four faculty members, Massa- 


chusetts State College, have been announced. 


Richard W. Fessenden, assistant professor of 
inorganic chemistry, to the rank of professor; 
William HH. 


sistant professor; Joseph H. Rogers, instructor 


Ross, instructor of physics, to as- 
in the physical edueation department and swim- 


ming coach to assistant protessor ; and John 
Hl. Vondell, instructor in the poultry husbandry 


department to assistant professor. 


Av the University of Michigan, Irving H. 
Anderson has been promoted to an associate 
profesorship and John M. Trytten to an as- 


sistant protes orship. 


Recent appointments to the faeulty of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Junior College have been an- 
nounced. Rene Quiet, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of French, Smith College, and Frederick 
H. Cramer, 
Mount Holyoke College, will join the teaching 
staff in the fall. 


assistant professor of history, 


Davip R. Porter, headmaster of Mount Her- 


mon School (Northfield, Mass.), has become 
educational seeretary of the War Prisoners’ 
Aid of the World’s YMCA, with headquarters 


in Geneva, Switzerland. 


THI MatrHew J. Firzsimons, 


S.J., has been appointed regent of the School 


REVEREND 


of Edueation, Fordham University, New York 
Father 
director of higher edueation of the Jesuit Edu- 


City. Fitzsimons is eastern regional 


cational Association and is a member of the 


committee of the college division, 


Catholie 


executive 


National Edueational Association. 


To meet expanding state-wide needs of its 


wartime training program, the extension ser- 
vices of the Pennsylvania State College have 
been reorganized geographically. Working un- 
der area supervisors will be 19 district repre- 
sentatives who will head the new offices—two 
of them women, Martha M. Marusak, Seranton, 
and Vera L. 
elude Arnold C. Laich, Allentown; George E. 
Yeager, Bethlehem; R. H. Sparks, Carnegie; 
Charles W. Montgomery, DuBois; Arthur D. 


Keirn, Greensburg; 


Mowry, Pittsburgh. Others in- 


Jeffrey, Erie; Russell J. 
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William K. Rice, Harrisburg; Conrad C. 
Spangler, New Castle; Karl P. Catterall, New 
Kensington; Frank P. Stultz, Oil City; Paul 
EK. MeCormick, Philadelphia; Floyd B. Fisher, 
Reading; D. C. Jenkins, State College; O. J. 
Coudoux, Uniontown; R. M. Capparell, Wilkes- 

William A. Close, Williamsport; and 
Stoddart, York. 


Barre; 


HC. 


LAURENCE R. LuNDEN, formerly assistant 
comptroller, University of Minnesota, has been 
advanced to the post of comptroller following 
the promotion of W. T. Middlebrook to a vice- 
presidency. The latter appointment was an- 


nounced in SCHOOL AND Society, July 31, 1943. 


MiLiTary training open to all California high- 
school boys begins next fall, and 25,000 youths 
expected to Major William H. 
Rutherford, who is on detached duty to direct 
this Victory Corps, said its organization would 


are enroll. 


make California the first state in the country 
to provide the framework for a universal system 


of military training in secondary schools. 


R. TAyLor Coe, associate professor of polit- 
ical science, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), 
has been appointed special assistant to the U. S. 
Minister to Sweden. 


DonaLp 8. CorrELL is a member of an expe- 
dition sent by the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard 
University, to make a survey of plants along 
the new Alaskan highway. Dr. Correll is an 
associate curator at the Harvard University 
Botanical Museum. 


SALVADOR MENDIETA, Nicaraguan educator 
and man of letters, and director of the Amer- 
ican Library in Managua, has gone to Brazil 
at the invitation of the universities of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo to deliver a series of 


lectures. 


Recent additions to the editorial, production, 
and executive personnel of the Princeton (N. 
J.) Film Center inelude A. E. Milford and Le- 
roy G. Phelps, formerly with the domestic film 
production unit of OWI, and Gates Ferguson, 
recently a member of the public-relations staff 
of N. W. Ayer and Son, Ine. 

Rosert J. Bussey and CHARLES W. BALLARD 
will supervise a class of 200 Coast Guardsmen 
who began a three-months training period (Au- 
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cust 2) as pharmacists’ mates, College of Phar- 
macy, Columbia University. 


Eart E. DowninG succeeds John A. Hayes 


as Peoria (Ill.) county superintendent of 


schools. 

FRANK Lester TrAFTON, of Lisbon, has been 
appointed superintendent of Claremont (N. 
H.) Mr. Trafton succeeds Ernest F. 
Forbes, whose resignation and appointment as 


schools. 


superintendent of schools, Attleboro (Mass.) 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 26, 
1943. 


James A. VANZWOLL, assistant superinten- 
dent of Port Huron (Mich.) publie schools, has 
been commissioned lieutenant, j.g., in the Navy. 


Recent Deaths 

Harry C. Buck, principal, YMCA Physieal 
(India), died r 
cently, according to a report received, July 27, 
by the International Committee of the YMCA, 
New York City. With his wife, Marie C. Buck, 
Mr. Buek organized the college in 1919. He had 
also served as adviser on physical education to 


Edueation College, Madras 


the Madras government. 


Rosert Byron HINMAN, retired professor of 


animal husbandry, Cornell University, died, 
July 25, at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Hin- 


man, a Canadian by birth, had served as a farm- 
bureau agent for the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture before enlisting in the Canadian 
army in 1916. He was an instructor in animal 
husbandry, Cornell University (1920-21); an 
associate professor (1921-37); and a professor 
from 1937 until his retirement in 1939. 


Winturop P. Apport, retired superintendent 
of schools, Greenfield (Mass.) died, July 26, at 
Mr. Abbott had 
served as superintendent of schools, Proctor 
(Vt.), for sixteen years before taking the Green- 
He retired from 


the age of seventy-five years. 


field superintendency in 1916. 
the latter post in 1933. 


Louis F. Curran, clinical professor of medi- 
cine, Tufts College Medical School, Boston, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, July 28, at the age of 
fifty-seven years. 

Hvuau H. CaLpwe.t, since 1916 registrar and 
secretary, Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
lanta, died, July 28, at the age of sixty-three 
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Mr. Caldwell 
sistant in English, Barnard College, Columbia 


years. was at one time an as- 


University, and a teacher in Horace Mann 


School, Teachers College. 


ALBERT KinGspury, former head of the engi- 
neering department, New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanie Arts (now the 
University of New Hampshire), died, July 28, 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Kingsbury had 
served the college for eight years from its open- 
ing as a separate institution in 1891. From 
1899 to 1903, he was professor of applied me- 
chanies, W oreester ( Mass. ) Polyteehnie Insti 
tute. Since the latter year he had served chiefly 
as a consulting engineer and as president of the 
Kingsbury Machine Works, Frankford (Pa.), 
which he founded in 1918. He was the inventor 
of the Kingsbury thrust bearing, used on war 


ships. 


THe Most REVEREND JOSEPH NICHOLAS 


DINAND, 8.J., titular bishop of Selinus, and 
twice president of Holy Cross College, Worces 
ter (Mass.), died July 29, at the age of seventy 
four years. Father Dinand had served as head- 
master, St. George’s School, Kingston (B. W. 
I.), and as assistant rector at the Novitiate of St. 
Andrew, Poughkeepsie (N. Y.), before his first 
appointment as president of Holy Cross College. 
From 1918 to 1924, he was assistant Provincial 
at the Maryland-New York Province, returning 
in the latter year to the Holy Cross presidency. 
In 1933 he went to Weston (Mass.) College, 
where he acted as spiritual father of the eom- 


munity until his death. 


ALLEN Ross DierFeENDorF, for twenty-five 
years a staff member of the Yale University 
Medical School, died, July 30, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Dr. Diefendorf was widely 
known as a psychiatrist, and especially as a 


pioneer in the mental-hygiene movement. 


THe Very REVEREND JOHN F. FENLON, for- 
mer rector, Caldwell Hall, Catholic University 
of America, and later president, the Sulpician 
Seminary, Washington, D. C., died, July 31, at 
the age of seventy years. At the time of his 
death, Father Fenlon was provincial of the So- 
ciety of St. Sulpice in the United States. 


IsMAR ELBOGEN, research professor, the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, New York City, died, 
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August 1, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
native of Germany, Dr. Elbogen had served as 
a professor of the history of the Jewish religion, 
the Lehranstalt fiir der Wissenschaft des Juden- 
Berlin, to the United 
1933. 


tums, 


States in 


prior to coming 
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A. Gifts, Grants 


Tue University of Wisconsin has reported 
that a grant of $80,800 has been received from 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
chiefly to support university research during 
the year, 1943-4. 


Shorter Papers... 





LIVING—EARNING—WINNING 


How do the needs of my family and myself 
fit into today’s picture of living? This question 
is a vital one for everybody, but especially 
puzzling for teachers who have family responsi- 
bilities. This “home front” faces many prob- 
lems which must be understood before they can 
be solved. What, then, are the conflicting loyal- 
ties that beset such teachers as Mr. Jones? Mr. 
Jones is asking himself, “How should I at least 
try to plan my life in these days? I could prob- 
ably earn more money by using my scientific 
knowledge in a munitions or an airplane factory 
than if I continued to teach school. I’d be less 
likely to be called away from my family if I 
were helping to make guns than if I were teach- 
ing classes. I don’t want to be a shirk, knowing 
that the other fellow is ‘expendable’ while I am 
I can learn to fight for the 
Should 


I then, under the present circumstances, give up 


safely protected. 


freedom I want my children to enjoy. 


teaching in order to preserve my self-respect, to 
be patriotic, and to do fullest justice to the per- 
sons most dear to me?” 

Such questions are not easy ones because they 
are intensely personal and they involve many 
factors. Answers, therefore, must be sought 
largely in terms of meeting basic human needs. 
These needs must be met in ways that fit in with 
the ideals and duties of a citizen in a democracy. 
Such needs, viewed from the standpoint of both 
the individual and the groups of which he is a 
member, are at least fourfold. They might be 
called: need for goals; need for the feeling of 
vitally belonging to a group; need for the satis- 
faction of personal achievement; and, finally, 
need for some security combined with flexible 
courage to cope with uncertainties. 

The goal of self-respect is possible only for a 
worker who believes in the worth of what he is 
doing. The present need for ammunition and 
technical equipment is a clear and tangible one. 


But these instruments, which just now must be 
used to preserve and extend the rights to free- 
dom, are only tools. The teacher, therefore, is 
especially privileged because he makes his con- 
tribution to life that goes on. What he is striv- 
ing for is less tangible than the perfect instru- 
ment that must be made in a factory, but it is 
of ultimate and supreme importance. Certainly 
no real teacher, therefore, can fail to have faith 
in what he is striving for. What he or any pro- 
fessional worker is striving for, inevitably im- 
plies benefit to himself and to society. <A recent 
study of beneficial and detrimental effects of 
war upon the pupils in our schools has shown 
that from a tenth to more than a fourth of the 
persons reporting have recognized that children 
are improving in morale, are assuming added 
responsibilities, are growing in their apprecia- 
tion of America and in their willingness to saeri- 
fice, are improving in obedience, co-operative- 
ness, good citizenship and patriotism, and in 
habits of thrift. Certainly these characteristics 
and attitudes are precious life goals. Mr. Jones 
may well feel that he has a particularly strategic 
setting in which to promote such effects. For 
these effects are not the inescapable and direct 
results of war; they are the valuable, indirect 
outcomes of guidance in adjusting to war con- 
ditions. Freedom that is adequately appreciated 
must be won by such attitudes; it cannot be 
taken for granted. 

The person who becomes an adequate member 
of a free society is essentially one who belongs 
both in spirit and in services to the groups 
whose rights he furthers and enjoys. Duties to 
self, to family, and to country represent widen- 
ing spheres of service rather than conflicting 
loyalties for the teacher who successfully belongs 
to his school. A teacher can belong to his school 
only if he personifies it, and he personifies it 
because he desires to help the pupils have, both 
now and in the future, abilities and interests 
which they could not achieve nearly so rapidly 
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nor so well without his leadership. The great 
human experience of loyalty to a cause, to coun- 
try, or to a person, is powerful because it is 
feeling attached to belief. 
essentially personal objects, either human or 


Loyalty must have 
divine. The supreme loyalty of religious feeling 
and belief is of the individual to his God whether 
that be the God of the Moslem, the Jew, the 
Christian, or some other believer. The teacher 
in America has a uniquely fortunate opportun- 
ity to live and work with learners who are free 
to develop different but mutually supplementary 
loyalties. 

In so far as a teacher extends the richness and 
value of human feelings and human skills, he 
achieves an essential, even if partly intangible, 
kind of result. Even in comparison with other 
professional workers, the teacher has some 
unique opportunities. Instead of having to em- 
phasize the rules which control freedom within 
groups much as the lawyer does, the teacher is 
responsible for emphasizing creative as well as 
corrective control. Whereas a member of the 
medical profession must emphasize cure and the 
prevention of illness, the teacher is called upon 
to establish habits which constructively promote 
health. 
achievements of good teachers play a large part 
cultural 
heritage, and it is through adequate teaching 


Thus, in a very broad sense, successful 


in maintaining and extending our 
that we forge the links between present and 
future accomplishments of mankind. 

Work that is ineseapably important yet never 
completed may serve, if persons take the right 
attitude toward it, to give individuals the neces- 
sary sense of having a rock instead of shifting 
sand to stand upon. Mr. Jones has such a rock. 
There are things that are important for his chil- 
dren to have, for his pupils to do and to know. 
Some of each of these values he can supply, but 
never all of them. Perhaps he cannot live in as 
large a house as if he were earning the wages of 
a munitions worker, but he is earning something 
more than wages. Shelter is one of life’s needs 
but not the principal benefit that he supplies to 
his children. Mr. Jones can progressively de- 
velop a philosophy of living and of teaching 
that is anchored in well-established convictions 
but is not limited to them. For new pupils 
bring new problems. Children’s experiences 
constantly confront both parents and teachers 


with temporarily unanswerable questions. Deci- 
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sions must many times be tentative and subject 
to revision but there is a great difference between 
acting upon evidence that a different plan would 
be better and merely wobbling between decisions. 
Nobody knows all the best ways of living, earn 
ing, and winning a victory, but certainly the 
American teacher of today has a tremendously 
personal opportunity and responsibility to give 
all the help he can in preserving intangible, 
positive values which are needed now and which 
will be needed even more in the future. No 
society and especially no democracy ean endure, 
much less progress, unless the growing genera- 
tion is given the amount and kinds of edueation 
needed by free, co-operative persons. Present 
military victory is futile unless an educated gen- 
eration is being made ready both to carry on the 
knowledge that has been achieved and to explore 
and build the unknown future. 

Many teachers today are faced by many diffi 
cult decisions: how to find time for added duties, 
how to build the suitable seale of loyalties, how 
to help win future as well as present victories. 
Certainly teachers can grow in the wisdom of 
their decisions by remembering the vital goals 
for which they are striving, by capitalizing al- 
legiances to the groups to which they belong, by 
recognizing achievements that must be made 
possible for our coming generations, and by 
accepting and using the security offered by 
society. They can furthermore enhance the 
security of that society by continuing the con- 
tributions they are already making. The teacher 
who goes on with his classes prevents the un- 
settling changes of dividing the family or having 
to find a new home. He does not become another 
worker whose move to a new community further 
strains the living room available neamindustrial 
centers. It is not many years since there was 
such an oversupply of highly trained engineers 
that they were eagerly seeking the modest but 
relatively certain financial security of the 
teacher. 
having to make each dollar go farther, and are 


Now both engineers and teachers are 


realizing what life values are of even more 
than the dollar. May each individual 
weave this thread of realization into the total 


worth 


pattern of present and future victory! 


ELIzABETH H. Morris 
New YorkK STATE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS, 
ALBANY 
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Correspondence ... 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
NATIONAL WELFARE 


Or all the false images which mislead the 


mind, Bacon declares, the worst are those con- 
nected with words and their meanings. Even 
after all safeguards have been taken, still 


“words manifestly force the understanding, 
throw everything into confusion, and lead man- 
kind into vain and innumerable controversaries 
and fallacies.” This is partly because we are 
all, however wise, like Humpty Dumpty in our 
conviction that “When I 
exactly what I wish it to mean, neither more 


Such is the flaw in John Paul Wil- 


use a word it means 


nor less.” 
liams’s article on religious education in SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 22, 1943. 

For religious education as a going concern, 
a fact of 
always been something totally different from 


history, and a huge fact too, has 


the noble concept adopted by Professor Wil- 


liams, “. ..a man’s relation to whatever he 
believes to be the vital, supreme reality in the 
definitely sectarian, 
denominational, dogmatie, ereedal. Incidentally 
it has not been education, but only instruction. 


Ilence when we are urged to “find a way of 


universe.” It has been 


putting religious instruction back into the pub- 
lie schools,” the bulk of those who read will 
think at once of Catholie religion, or Lutheran, 
or Baptist, or Mormon, or Christian Science, 
or even of Buddhist or Shinto instruction. Most 
of all will those whose minds respond eagerly 
to the idea grasp at the hope that the type of 
“religious instruetion,”’ the passing of which 
they mourn, is now to be given a new lease of 
life, even in the “godless” publie schools. 

Historically, religion itself as a going con- 
cern, as known and experienced by people, as 
avowedly practiced, has itself been predomi- 
nantly sectarian, creedal, dogmatic—and conse- 
quently tragically divisive. Little will Professor 
Williams’s redefinition of the word, even on a 
“scientific basis,” if such a thing were logically 
possible, avail to wash out the deep-dyed, age- 
old significance which the word obstinately ear- 
ries for the great mass of men. 

The actual ends set forth in the 
article are admirable and should win the ap- 


concrete 


proval of every sincere American and indeed of 
every decent human being. But the quality of 
the instruction which holds promise of attaining 
them is expressed by such words as democratic 
or humanistic, and its content is not at all what 
a return of religious instruction would give us, 
but rather social, economic, political, humane 
intelligence. 

Let it not be forgotten that the most thor- 
ough, systematic, universal system of religious 
instruction in the world was that of pre-Nazi 
Geimany. I was, I fear, misled into spending 
most of a year studying this system, and at the 
end found the best verdict in the words of a 
distinguished German theologian: “The Ger- 
man people must have had much religion in 
them, since the Religionsunterricht has not suf- 
ficed to root it all out.”” He had, we may guess, 
somewhat the same definition of true religion 
as Professor Williams; today we are not quite 
so sure that it was not rooted out. We may 
well apprehend that any move to put religious 
instruction back into the schools will further 
the cause of some kind of Religionsunterricht 
far more than the “religion” of liberty and 
democracy. Let us rather move forward in a 
task long neglected of educating for freedom. 
This is the real sense of Professor Williams’s 
article. 

Epwarp O. Sisson 

CARMEL, CALIF. 


THAT TWO-YEAR DEGREE 

THE person who wrote the note on the 41 that 
received the two-year bachelor’s degree at the 
University of Chicago (ScHooL anpD SocIety, 
June 26, 1943, p. 703) may have been sincere in 
the words he chose but when he referred to this 
degree as “letting down the bars at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago” he stepped sharply on the toes 
of many other sincere people. 

Those of us who have been interested in im- 
proving the organization of American education 
for the past forty years look upon this step 
taken at the University of Chicago as being 
distinctly in the right direction. In respect to 
curriculum requirements, it is, by itself, neither 
a lowering nor a raising of the bars; it is merely 
the placing of a line of demarcation where it 
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logically falls—at the end of the period in edu- 
With 


this line specifically recognized, we should be in 


cation that is basically liberal or general. 


position to work out a more integrated curricu- 
lum for general education (the unit is longer 


Beeme . « .» 
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than two years) and a better plan for higher or 
specialized education. 
W. C. RUEDIGER 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





A GUIDE FOR GERMAN-AMERICANS 
Words 


German-A mericans. 


American and Ways, Especially for 


By JoHN Wuyte. 184 


pp. New York; Viking Press. 1943. $2.50. 
Since 1933, a stream of German refugee 


scholars has been enriching American academic 
life. They offer a new problem in American- 
ization: the transplantation of an intellectual 
élite into a different cultural setting. 

Mr. Whyte, latest of several mentors for those 
“friendly aliens” has presented ex-German pro- 
fessors and their wives with a charming and 
His book the 
“especially for German-Americans,”’ but it is 


useful manual. bears subtitle 
quite specifically written for educated new- 
comers from pre-Hitler or anti-Hitler Germany, 
and it profits from that limitation. To be sure, 
the book is excessively brief and its users, full 
of German Griindlichkeit, will look in vain for 
full treatment of such matters as pronunciation 
or idioms. But this deficiency is clearly out- 
weighed by the author’s unusual understanding 
of cultural differences between Germans and 
Americans, by his intimate knowledge of the 
German language, and by his tactful approach 
to some of the immigrant’s touchiest problems. 


the book 


words, but one third is given over to “Social 


Two thirds of deal with American 
Forms and Social Customs in America,” diseus- 
sing such intangible national characteristics as 
German honor or American kidding, and even 
devoting a thoughtful one-page essay to “De 
cisions by Principle or by Compromise.” In 
addition, the reader gets the following items 
with this little surprise-package of a _ book: 
thumbnail analyses of 12 prominent radio 
speakers; 100 common errors of Germans in 
speaking and writing English; a list of clichés; 

and a bibliography on the American way. 

LyMAN Bryson 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 

COLUMBIA 
NEW YorK CITY 


3ROADCASTING SYSTEM, 





A WARTIME REVISION 


Education in a Democracy: An Introduction to 
the Study of Education. 
By Atonzo F. Myers and CLARENCE O. WiL 
LIAMS. vil+436 pp. New York: 
Hall, Ine., 1942. $3.25. 


(Revised edition.) 


Prentice 


THE authors of “Education in a Democracy” 
have prepared the present edition for the pur- 
“taking 


changes that have occurred in the world, in the 


pose of into account certain major 
United States, and the American public-school 
system since 1936” (p. vil) since the manuscript 
for the first edition was written. At that time 
our publie schools were still feeling the impact 
of the changes wrought by the years of our 
economie depression. Today a still greater chal 
lenge confronts our democratic educational in 
stitutions. The World 
War II has tapped the very lifeblood of our 


Therefore, in light of the purpose 


totalitarian nature of 
democracy. 
and eontent of this book, the reviewer believes 
that the authors chose a most opportune time 
to make the that 


bring their work up-to-date. 


revisions were necessary to 

This book is written primarily as an introduce 
tory text in education for prospective teachers. 
that “the 


organized school is only one of society's eduea 


However, since the authors contend 
tional agencies” (p. x), and since the influence 


of non-school edueative agencies, such as the 
home, ehurch, press, and radio, are so presented 
that one ean readily comprehend the vital eon 
that these make to the 
education of the whole child, the general reader 


the book 


tributions institutions 


will find stimulating and interesting 
reading. 

The reviewer believes that the seven units into 
which the contents of the book are divided pre 
sents a good over-all‘ picture of the edueational 
agencies considered. The 
Our American School System; IT. 


Affeeting Our Schools; IIT. The Signifieance Of 


seven units are: I. 


Influences 
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Education in Society; IV. Contemporary Prob- 
lems Challenging Edueation; V. Necessary and 
Impending Changes in American Edueation; 
VI. Promising Educational Activities Today; 
VII. Shall I Become a Teacher? Each of these 
a well-balanced picture of the 
that 


integrated educative process. 


units presents 


many educative forces contribute to an 
Each is well pro- 
vided with challenging problems and questions 
that afford an opportunity for the prospective 
teacher to become acquainted with the source 


material of each unit. Adequate references are 


Reborts . 
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listed, well chosen to acquaint the students with 
the issues that enter into the solution of the 
problems and questions. 

The authors of this book show that they have 
a clear grasp of the influences that our educative 
agencies render to bolster the formal education 
given by our schools. Nor do they fail to come 
to grips with some of the important issues con- 
fronting the prospective teacher when he enters 
upon his first teaching position. 

CALVIN BARLIEB 
CHESTER (Pa.) SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





PRESIDENT ZOOK REPORTS ON THE 
ACTIVITIES OF THE ACE 

THE Council on Edueation was 

founded at World War I. The 


measure in which the council is serving its edu- 


American 


the close of 


cational constituency and the nation in World 
War II is set forth in the annual report, 
1942-43, submitted by George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the council, at a meeting of the executive 
committee held recently at Washington. Dr. 
Zook’s report forms a record both of present 
value and of historical importance, indispen- 
sable for all persons interested in the participa- 
tion of American education in this war, whether 
professionally or as citizens. Beeause of its 
calm, judicial style, the report is effective both 
when its writer gives credit to Federal agencies 
for progress in their educational programs and 
likewise when he discloses tardiness in planning 
and in action on the part of the War Depart- 
ment and-the War Manpower Commission. 
Under the heading “War Activities,” Dr. Zook 
presents a taken 
by divisions of the Federal government which 
have affeeted institutions of higher education, 
such as the establishment of the Army Enlisted 
Reserve Corps and the Joint Army-Navy Per- 
sonnel Board; statements of the War Manpower 
War and the 
Selective Service System. 
erable section of the report to the work of the 
Committee on the Relationships between Higher 


chronological list of actions 


Commission, the Department, 


He devotes a consid- 


Education and the Federal Government, with 


President Edmund E. Day as chairman—a 


committee which, “as has been widely recog- 


nized, has performed signal service in repre- 
senting the interests of the colleges and univer- 
sities to the War and Navy Departments 
and the War Manpower Commission in the de- 
velopment of their plans for the use of the in- 
stitutions of higher education in the war effort.” 
This section of the report presents major devel- 
opments, with interpretive comments, on major 
fields of the council’s service; informational ser- 
vices to colleges and universities; relationships 
with the armed forees, with the Selective Ser- 
vice System, with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion; college women students and the war; ac- 
ereditation of educational values in military 
experience; and postwar planning for educa- 
tional readjustment. 

Dr. Zook brings out the faet that the eduea- 
tional plans of the Navy Department were 
found to be in substantial agreement with the 
council plan. He comments that, “in the case 
of the War Department, the situation was dif- 
ferent, in part due, no doubt, to the respective 
requirements of the two military services.” He 
quotes the appeal addressed by Chairman Day 
to the Secretary of War, November 23, 1942, 
following which the War Department arrange- 
ment for the withdrawal of students under the 
Army Enlisted Reserve Corps was modified. 
“Certain additional engineering students and 
certain other students, where the semester or 
term began after January 1, 1943, were allowed 
to remain in college to the end of the current 
academie year. These actions reduced the 
effect on universities and colleges somewhat.” 
Explanations are given as to why the Army 
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Specialized Training Program has been slow in 
vetting under way. 

Dr. Zook mineces no words in saying that the 
transfer of Selective Service to the jurisdiction 
of the chairman of the WMC has created “an 
utterly anomalous situation” and that “physi- 
cally qualified male students in college have been 
left in a eruel quandary.” 

Mention is made of the need for teachers: 

It is estimated that between June, 1942, and 
Mareh, 1943, 39,000 teachers entered the armed 
forces while another 37,000 left the schools for war 
industries and other non-teaching employment. 
Naturally the shortages are greatest in the rural 
areas because the salary scales are generally lower 
than in the cities. In the meantime the supply of 
prospective teachers in training in the colleges has 
fallen off tremendously. 

The education of our children is certainly a 
critical civilian need which is already in a serious 
condition. 

In summary as to the WMC, Dr. Zook says 
that the ACE has been pleading for specific 
“Tt has itself stated 
the essential elements in such a program repeat- 
edly. It is hoped that in the early future sub- 
stantial progress may be made in bringing it to 


plans for more than a year. 


realization.” 

The remainder of this report of 110 pages 
deals with the work of council commissions and 
committees, including measurement and gui- 
danee, modern 
Asiatie studies in American education, student- 
personnel work, government and educational 
finanee, accrediting procedures, educational re- 


teacher-education, languages, 


search, and the University of Illinois Survey. 
RayMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


INTER-AMERICAN DAYS IN KANSAS 
CITY 

In four radio programs and 23 meetings dur- 
ing the first two weeks of April more than 2,400 
persons in Kansas City, besides the radio audi- 
ences, heard several of America’s leading spe- 
cialists discuss the past and present of inter- 
American relations. 

Intimate views of life in Canada, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, and Bolivia were presented 
by representatives of those countries, and inside 
glimpses of our past diplomacy were revealed 
by individuals who had participated in many 
inter-American negotiations. 
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The speakers emphasized the great cultural 
heritage of Hispanic America, the important 
technological contribution of Anglo-Americans, 
the difficulties retarding the advancement of 
women in the other Americas, and the inter- 
esting social contrasts between the Americas, 
North and South. 
tance of language studies and elementary edu- 


They spoke ot the impor- 


cation for the advancement of cultural relations, 
for which our peoples are not yet well prepared. 
They reviewed the growing Americanization and 
the war contribution of Canada and the inei- 
dents in past inter-American relations that have 
created suspicion and those that have paved the 
way for wartime co-operation. They reiterated 
the importance of realizing that anything con- 
tributing to the prosperity of one American 
nation brings prosperity to its neighbors. 

In addition, the speakers presented the chal- 
lenge to America: That the peoples must be 
drawn closer on east and west lines as well as 
north and south, that an appropriate atmos 
phere must be created in this hemisphere for the 
future of western civilization, which is now 
looking for a home here, and that suecessful 
American procedures for international organi- 
zation and co-operation must next be made 
operative in the remainder of the world. 

Lively discussion was stimulated by the speak- 
ers. From this came many questions and com- 
ments about trade opportunities, the future 
safety of capital investments, the social legis- 
lation of American nations, the fallacy of lump- 
ing all of Latin America together, the problems 
involved in securing to Latin Americans greater 
satisfaction from outside investments and tech- 
nological contributions, the dissatisfaction grow- 

‘ 


ing from the “appeasement” of some dictatorial 


governments in order to secure defense re- 
sourees, and proposals for assurance that the 
Good Neighbor policy is neither party polities 
nor a mere wartime expedient. 

The principal participants in the institute were 
Carmen de Lozada, delegate from Bolivia on 
the Inter-American Commission of Women; Ed- 
mundo Lassalle, chief assistant adviser to Nelson 
A. Rockefeller; José Nucete Sardi, of the Min- 
istry of Education, Venezuela; J. M. O. Mon- 
asterio, vice-president of the Mercantile Bank, 
St. Louis; Aurelio Granda Centeno, special dele- 


gate of the Ministry of Education, Ecuador; 
Samuel Guy Inman, author and lecturer; J. 
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Fred Rippy, professor of American history, the 
Chicago; R. W. Tallman, field 
representative for the Western Policy Com- 
mittee; Harold Conrad, professor of American 
and Canadian history, Washburn 
University, Topeka; Ward Gifford, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City; Guy 


University of 


Municipal 


V. Price, chairman of the social-science depart- 
ment, Junior-Teachers College, Kansas City; 
and Harold Buschman, associate professor of 
philosophy, Max 


L. Basemann, chairman of the department of 


University of Kansas City. 
modern languages, University of Kansas City, 
served as translator and interpreter. 

The institute was sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, Clarence R. Decker, presi- 
dent, and by the Pan American Council of 
Greater Kansas City, Ray B. Duboe, president. 
Assistance was provided by the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Wash- 
ington, and by the Western Policy Committee, 
Des Moines, Iowa. The program was directed 
by Lynn I. Perrigo, assistant professor of his- 
tory and sociology, University of Kansas City, 
and secretary of the local Pan American Council. 


L. I. Perrico 
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they can follow with assurance that their teaching 
will be effective and up-to-date.” 
e 
British Book News—A Monthly Selection of Recent 
Books Published in Britain, No. 37. Unpaged. 
London: National Book Council. Inquiries may 
be addressed to: British Information Services, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 1943. 3d. 
e 
Opportunities for Advanced 
Study of Music in the United States (Music 
Series, No. 8). Pp. xxxi+47. Mimeographed. 
Musie Division, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1943. 50¢. 
A classified index of courses in 
universities, colleges, music schools, 
tories during 1941-1942. 
e 
FosTeR, Emory M., and BENJAMIN W. FRAZIER. 
Some Early Effects of the War upon Public 
Schools. Cireular No. 218. Pp. 13. U.S. Office 
of Edueation, Washington. 1943. 
e 
Henry, Davin D. Review of the University Year. 
Pp. 6. Information may be secured from Dr. 
Henry, Wayne University, Detroit. 1943. 
A commencement address, 
e 
LASSALLE, EMILIE SANDSTEN (compiler). ‘Arts, 
Crafts, and Customs of Our Neighbor Republics’’ 
—a Bibliography. Bulletin, 1942. No. 2. U. 
S. Office of Education. Pp. 52. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1943. 10¢. 
Annotated. 
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MEAD, JAMES M. Poland in the War. Pp. 7. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1943. 
A speech delivered in the U. S. Senate, July 8, 1943. 
e 
OweEN, Rospert L, The Global Alphabet. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 


Pp, 11, 
1943. 


e 
Ror, ANNE. A Survey of Alcohol Education in 
Elementary and High Schools in the United 
States. Pp. 132. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Aleohol, New Haven, Conn. 1943. $1.00. 
A comprehensive analysis of aleohol knowledge as 
presented in the American schoolroom, 
e 
Sayre, Harrison M. Community War Services 
and the High-School Victory Corps (Victory 
Corps Series Pamphlet No. 5). U. 8. Office of 
Edueation. Pp. 52. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1943. 15¢. 
e 
‘“The School and the Changing Pattern of Country 
Life.’’ Report of the Southern Rural Life Con- 
ference. Pp. 100. Sponsored by George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Vanderbilt University, 
Searritt College and Fisk University. May be 
secured from J. E. Brewton, Southern Rural Life 
Council, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
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